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of all the children born in London died before reaching five
years of age. This proportion had fallen to about 40 per cent
by about 1800. But London grew despite its high death-rates,
by reason of constant immigration from the country.
In 1746 there was a movement afoot for the improvement of
hospitals and medical charities. Both the London Hospital and
St. Bartholomew's were then re-building. But John Howard,
when he visited them forty years later, thought ill enough of
them for dirt and lack of air and good water. The dispensary
movement had not yet begun, the first in London being
founded in Red Lion Square in 1769. Even midwifery had
made little advance. The Lying-in Charity -for poor women,
which did something to train midwives, was begun only in 1757.
Smallpox was very prevalent, and inoculation, known from
1720, was not at all widely practised, though the Middlesex
Hospital was actually founded in 1746 as a smallpox hospital
for the encouragement of inoculation. The prisons, mostly at
least as evil and insanitary as John Howard found them a
generation later, were great spreaders of infection of all sorts,
but especially of the notorious "gaol-fever." At the ccBlack
Sessions3' of 1750 at Newgate, four out of six judges on the
bench caught the infection and died, and so did forty jurymen
and officials of the court. But even this holocaust did not bring
reform. Not till 1774 did the Gaol Distemper Act order the
justices to keep the prisons clean; and Howard's reports show
that little was done in spite of the Act.
These particulars close our account of London on a melan-
choly note; but they do not mean that, apart from conditions
arising out of its bigness, London was worse than other places.
It presented, no doubt, more glaring contrasts between luxury
and wretchedness, and it was more given to gin in its poorer
quarters and to gambling and wine-drinking among the rich.
But it had its compensations, especially for the well-to-do and
for the better sort of artisans, who could earn much better
wages in London than anywhere else, and could afford to keep
out of the slum areas, and live under tolerably comfortable
conditions. Hogarth's London of "Gin Lane" was a very
real part of the London of his day; but it was not by any means
the whole.